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The aspect of industry, as an unrelenting and slave-driving 
master, was emphasized by the atmosphere of competition that 
dominated this new world. The Industrial Revolution made 
people think that their society was to be judged solely by its 
commercial success, and the test of success was the test of profits. 
If a society could make its social and poHtical conditions favour- 
able to the earning of high profits, that society was prosperous. 
Thus there grew up the fixed idea that workers were to be treated 
as the instruments of the capitalist, and this idea ruled the entire- 
outlook of the age. The towns that belonged to this age are 
subdued to this aspect, and are built for a race that was allowed 
no leisure. A witness before the Factory Commission gave his; 
impression of the Factory system in the vivid phrase — "Thinks 
they are not much better than the Israelites in Egypt, and their 
life is no pleasure to them." The long working day becomes the 
rule with the Industrial Revolution; and it is only by undoing; 
as far as may be its results that we are lightening the harsh 
dilemmas of the new world. 

M.J. 

London. 



Education fob Chabacteb. By Frank Chapman Sharp. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1917. Pp. 453. 

The boy who put his hand into a jar of nuts and seized so 
many that he could not pull his hand out is used by Professor 
Sharp to illustrate the difficult necessity of choosing what to omit 
from his wide-reaching subject. I feel the same difficulty in 
reviewing "Education for Character." My hand eagerly grasps 
and reluctantly lets drop the kernels of nourishing wisdom packed 
into this book, — an extraordinarily compact and comprehensive 
account of moral education and training. 

In describing plans for moral education already tried out in the 
Public Schools Professor Sharp is catholic in his scope. He 
holds no special brief for any one, for, as he puts it succinctly 
and truly "The proper place for moral education is wherever it 
can be given." The search of this skillfull teacher (whose suc- 
cess will surprise many who think moral education is not given in 
our schools) is to find and then to exemplify the many allies of 
the moral life. Among these allies let me single out three, 
described with exceptional skill by Professor Sharp and illus- 
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trating the three main phases of his subject: the influence of 
personaUty on personality, moral training, and moral instruction. 

The greatest single factor in school life for the upbuilding of 
character is undoubtedly, Professor Sharp says, the influence of 
the teacher. Yet some of us who are teachers will find pathos as 
well as humor in the chapters on this subject. Professor Sharp is 
too truthful to disguise the fact that it is but a few of the many 
well-intentioned teachers who are admired by youth, and only a 
very few of the virtues of any teacher that are appreciated at all. 
Indeed boys may think of their teacher as "a somewhat uncanny 
creature, too different from themselves to be either intelligible or 
interesting." The good, unless it is a dramatic or a very indi- 
vidual deed, tends to pass unnoticed. "It is possible for a pupil 
(I speak from my recollection as a pupil) to be for many months 
with a teacher of exceptional devotion and yet until years of 
reflection have come, to be conscious of no element of the char- 
acter except a few petty flaws." 

There are exceptions to this rule. A few great teachers win a 
priceless reward — not gratitude, but the equipment of the coming 
generation with insight and vigor for its work. It is worth 
recording here Professor Sharp's belief that when standards of 
character are really recognized as the main end of schooling, 
greater respect will attach to the teacher and greater men be 
attracted to the profession. 

As an example of active moral training nothing better could be 
given than the work of the Two Rivers (Wisconsin) High School 
described in Chapter X. One of the most pointed objections to 
moral instruction is that it is theory without practice. Boys and 
girls whose consciences are aroused ought to do something in 
particular and do it very well. The transformation of the Two 
Rivers High School Debating Club into a Civic Club that remade 
(one might say resurrected) a cemetery, is too interesting and 
stimulating a tale to be condensed here. When it is proved that 
moral training can remake a city and mould it nearer to the heart's 
desire, arguments against the value of moral education will 
dwindle and dry up. 

The third division of Professor Sharp's book, the influencing 
of character through ideas, is well characterised by him in Thomas 
Arnold's phrase, "Moral Thoughtfulness," the power and the 
habit of reflecting upon right and wrong conduct. Moral training 
he defines as the nurture of character through the agency of ideas 
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and the ends sought by moral instruction are three: — ^knowledge 
of what is right, increased desire to do right, and knowledge of 
how to handle our character, — ^the last a most important and often 
neglected division! 

Professor Sharp does discriminating justice to the enhance- 
ment of character through history, literature and civics, espe- 
cially when "the teacher does not attach morals to incidents as a 
naughty boy attaches a tin to a dog's tail!" But perhaps his 
most original and stimulating contribution to this side of moral 
instruction is given in his chapter on the use of biography. In 
the University of Wisconsin High School biography counts in the 
curriculum as literature and is systematically taught. I believe 
this course is the beginning of a movement that should have 
untold value. I call it a beginning, for the hurried biographical 
notes usually given by the history or literature teacher have 
almost withered our children's love of Lincoln, Franklin or Long- 
fellow. Who can love a date, a maxim, a summary, and an old- 
fashioned gentleman reproduced by the photographer? Yet 
love and admiration for the real man or woman who has done 
things can be revived since it is deathless, and through love, the 
sense that goodness is strong and is attractive can be learned. 

Professor Sharp beUeves that for American children American 
biography, as more easily understood and more conducive to 
patriotism, should be used. Much as may be said for this view, 
I tend to the beUef that for purposes of educating character and 
inspiring love, it is wiser to choose from the heroic or stirring good 
in all nations. Pasteur, Garibaldi, Florence Nightingale, Tolstoi, 
Foch may rouse some special boy or girl as the well worn names of 
Washington, FrankUn and Lincoln cannot. Professor Sharp, 
however, gains width for his course in biography by a second year 
High School course to which biography is incidental, — a course in 
contemporary social progress. 

Biography is not enough — ^not even with the help of literature, 
history, civics and civic activity — ^to complete our education for 
character. Like incidental moral guidance, these subjects touch 
life here and there, but not everywhere, and not in an ordered or 
thorough way. Therefore, with real valiance. Professor Sharp 
insists on a course in the Conduct of Life which shall develop in 
the pupil the power to discover right conduct; bring out its value, 
train Ms will and increase his resoiu-ce against temptation. As 
he puts it: "The man who does right must in the first place know 
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what it is right to do in the conditions in which he finds himself; 
furthermore, he must love the right and finally he must know how 
to deal with temptation, i.e., how to avoid or to conquer it." 

There follows a detailed outline of the plan worked out by him 
and Mr. F. J. Guild for the grades and the High School. It is a 
notable contribution to the subject, and deserves to be studied 
rather than described. 

There is but one essential element that I miss in Professor 
Sharp's book, — a permanent and universal foundation for right- 
doing. He is too keen not to realize this need and he suggests 
various standards, sometimes the Golden Rule, sometimes the 
Kantian precept, "So act that the maxim of your act might be 
made a universal law " put in the form of a question : What would 
happen if everybody should act in that way? On page 265 he 
gives the following standard: "The teacher must use his own 
code, having taken care to make it as clear, consistent, and com- 
plete as he is capable of doing." In so doing Professor Sharp 
believes that we shall get a fair representation of the best public 
opinion of our day. He adds that there is no need for the teacher 
in the class room to transcend this. His own creed he suggests 
in the beautiful form that love (in the sense of the spirit of service) 
is the fulfilling of the law and that the test of a good act is, Does 
it really serve in the long run the highest interests of those whom 
it affects? (Page 266.) 

This test is an excellent application of our current standards 
of right and wrong. But I contend that unless we can attain to 
a moral law above current opinion we shall each give different 
meanings to the idea of what interest is the highest. Professor 
Sharp for example puts the saving of life ahead of the speaking of 
truth. "Life is more valuable in most cases than true beUefs. 
Hence, when to tell the truth would mean to cause loss of life, 
there can be no doubt that the claims of life are to be regarded as 
higher than those of truth." (Page 305.) I do not agree. If we 
were teachers in the same school, how could we clear the moral 
code of our pupils? 

I agree with Professor Sharp that it is far wiser in most cases 
and especially with younger children to turn away from difficult 
issues such as I have just suggested. But I insist that the teacher 
himself must have a final criterion of what is ultimately right and 
why it is right. In other words, morality without some form of 
religious basis is lame and halt. It is customary to shudder at 
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any introduction of religious terms into the public schools. I 
believe that we have shuddered unnecessarily. Our nation, 
founded for religious ends, cannot survive free, united, and con- 
secrated without them. Our moral teaching cannot carry its 
greatest message unless it bears with it the love not only of man, 
but of God. We have overweighted the second Christian com- 
mandment in our generation; we are so concerned with doing for 
one another that often enough we know not what we do. I mean 
this literally. How can we make sure that giving higher wages, 
better health, shorter hours, will not lead to extravagance, 
animalism, misuse of leisure? These gifts are only safe when they 
are used for good and not evil and they can only be rightly used 
when they are used in defence of the first commandment. It wiU 
be said at once that we cannot have any religious code ia the pub- 
lic schools. After having accepted this statement for years I 
have come to doubt it. I believe that it would be not only a pos- 
sible proceeding, but a salvation to our nation if we could put 
into the public schools the creed that Washington and Lincoln 
held as theirs. The Jews-must welcome it for it is drawn from the 
Old Testament; the Greek, the Catholic and all the Protestant 
churches hold it; all the churchless respect it. I throw out, 
therefore, for full discussion this thesis: — 

All pubUc school teaching and especially all education for 
character should be openly based on the two Great Command- 
ments, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with aU thy 
strength"; and, "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." 

Ella Lyman Cabot. 



A Realistic Universe. By John Elof Boodin. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1916. Pp. XXII, 412. 

The period of the war produced a number of philosophical 
works of more than ordinary interest, which in the preoccupation 
of the time failed to receive the recognition which their intrinsic 
merit suggested, and which they would have received in less 
troubled circumstances. Among the most important of these is 
the stout volume of metaphysics before us, which is the sequel 
of the author's earlier book. Truth and Reality, published in 1911. 
Together the two volumes furnish a general survey of philosophy 
from the point of view of pragmatic realism, and, taken together 



